The Known and the Unknown
parents work, poverty is almost negligible when both parents work. Among moderate-income and upper-income families, earnings that result when both parents work may contribute to a more comfortable standard of living and thereby provide children with opportunities that enhance their development, such as extracurricular programs, summer programs, and family vacations.
From our review of the existing data and research literature, we also conclude that children of working parents spend less time each day with their mothers, fathers, or both and more time in settings away from their homes and in the care of other adults. Increasing numbers of preschool children are spending some portion of their day in day-care centers, in preschool programs (in and outside of schools), or in family day-care homes. Many other very young children who remain at home are cared for by family members or nonrelatives while their parent or parents are at work, or are cared for by other parents who share responsibilities on a cooperative basis. School-age children are spending more of their nonschool time in a variety of settings (e.g., recreation centers, extended day programs in schools, after-school care arrangements) about which there is little systematic information. Although data do not exist, there are also undoubtedly a significant number of children, both preschool and school age, who are left alone without any formal care arrangement during the hours when their parent or parents are working.
There is little firm evidence of the effects of various care arrangements or lack of care arrangements on children, although we do know that children cared for in groups tend to get more colds and flu than other children. Some emerging studies seem to suggest negative effects on cognitive and personality development among middle-class boys whose mothers work full time, although these findings are not firm. The effects of substitute care or the lack of organized, supervised arrangements on outcomes such as maternal attachment and peer orientation seem to depend largely on the quality of that care, the characteristics of the child (e.g., age, health, sex), and the attitudes of the working parents about their jobs and their children.
Working mothers in both single-parent and two-parent families spend approximately as much time each day in the direct physical care of their children as mothers who are housewives do. Evidence also suggests that at all socioeconomic levels, fathers in two-parent families in which the mother works spend some more time in child care than do husbands with nonworking wives (Moore and Hofferth, 1979). Nevertheless, as Ferber and Birnbaum (Chapter 4 in this volume) suggest, the overall difference in the level of father's participation is relatively insignificant.less of whether one or bothhas no universallyWelfare.
